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SPEECH. 


« 


The  Senate  having  resumed  the  considera- 
lion  of  the  following  resolution,  submitted  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  on  the  16th  of  December  last, 
and  which  had  been  reported  adversely  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Whereas  Hon.  Jessg  D.  Bright,  heretofore,  on  the  Ist 
day  of  JfcirGh,  1861,  wrote  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy ; 

Washington,  March  1, 1861. 

Mr  Hbar  Sir  <  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  your  acquaint¬ 
ance  my  friend,  Thomas  B.  Lincoln,  of  Texas.  He  visits 
your  capital  mainly  lo  dispose  of  what  he  regards  a  great 
improvement  in  fire-arms.  I  recommend  him  to  your  fa¬ 
vorable  consideration,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respecta¬ 
bility,  and  reliable  in  every  respect. 

Very  truly,  yoiire,  JESSE  D.  BRIGHT. 

To  his  Excellency  Jrfferson  Davis, 

President  of  the  Cotfederation  of  States^ 

And  Wliereas  we  believe  the  said  letter  is  evidence  of 
disloyalty  to  the  United  Stales,  and  is  calculated  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  public  raemies .  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved^  That  the  said  Jksss  D.  Bright  is  expelled 
from  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates: 

Mr.  JOHNSON  said : 

Mr.  President:  When  this  resolution  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  was 
^rst  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  say  a  single  word 
Upon  it.  Presuming  that  action  would  be  had 
upon  it  at  a  very  early  day,  I  intended  to  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  casting  a  silent  vote.  But  the 
question  has  assumed  such  a  shape  that,  occu¬ 
pying  the  position  I  do,  I  cannot  consent  to  re¬ 
cord  my  vote  without  giving  some  of  the  reasons 
that  influence  my  action. 

I  am  no  enemy  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
1  have  no  personally  unkind  feelings  towards 
him.  I  never  had  any,  and  have  none  now. 
So  far  as  my  action  on  this  case  is  concerned, 
it  will  be  controlled  absolutely  and  exclusively 
by  public  considerations,  and  with  no  reference 
to  partisan  or  personal  feelings.  I  know  that 
since  the  discussion  commenced,  an  intimation 
has  been  thrown  out,  which  I  was  pained  to 
hear,  that  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  some  to  hound  down  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana,  Sir,  I  know  that  I  have  no  disposition 


to  “hound”  any  man.  I  would  to  God  it  were 
otherwise  than  necessary  for  me,  as  I  think,  to 
say  a  single  word  upon  this  question,  or  even 
to  be  compelled  to  cast  a  vote  upon  it.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  has  never  been  any  unkind 
feeling  between  the  Senator  and  myself  from 
the  time  we  made  our  advent  into  public  life 
down  to  this  moment.  Although  party  and 
party  associations  and  party  considerations  in¬ 
fluence  all  of  us  more  or  less — and  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  exonerated  from  the  influence  of 
party  more  than  others — I  know,  if  I  know  my¬ 
self,  that  no  such  considerations  influence  me 
now.  Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  contest 
before  the  Senate  as  to  his  admission  as'  a  Sen¬ 
ator  from  the  State  of  Indiana  ;  we  all  remem¬ 
ber  the  struggle  that  took  place.  I  will  not 
say  that  the  other  side  of  the  House  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  party  considerations  when  the  vote 
upon  that  question  of  admission  took  place  ; 
but  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  there 
was  upon  one  side  of  the  House  a  nearly  strict 
party  vote  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  his  seat, 
while  on  the  other  side  his  right  was  sustained 
entirely  by  a  party  vote.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  voted  for  the  Senator’s  admission  to  a  seat 
upon  this  floor  under  the  circumstances.  I 
voted  to  let  him  into  the  Senate,  and  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  say  that,  before  his  term  has  expir¬ 
ed,  I  am  compelled  to  vote  to  expel  him  from 
it.  In  saying  this,  I  repeat  that  if  I  know  my¬ 
self,  and  I  think  I  do  as  well  as  ordinary  men 
know  themselves,  I  cast  this  vote  upon  public 
considerations  entirely,  and  not  from  party  or 
personal  feeling. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  that  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  we  clearly  have  the 
power  to  expel  a  member,  and  that,  too,  with¬ 
out  our  assuming  the  character  of  a  judicial 
body.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  articles  of 
impeachment  preferred  by  the  other  House ;  it 
is  not  necessary  to  organize  ourselves  into  a 
court  for  the  purpose  of  trial  j  but  the  principle 
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is  broad  and  clear,  inherent  in  the  very  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  body  itself,  that  we  have  the  power 
and  the  right  to  expel  any  member  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  whenever  we  deemjthat  the  ^public  interests 
are  unsafe  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  is  unfit  to  be 
a  member  of  the  body.  We  all  know,  and  the 
country  understands,  that  provision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  confers  this  power  upon  the 
Senate.  Judge  Story,  in  commenting  upon  the 
case  of  John  Smith,  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  used  the  following  language  : 

“  The  precise  ground  of  the  failure  of  the  motion  does  not 
appear  ;  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  arguments  of  his 
counsel,  that  it  did  not  turn  upon  any  doubt  that  the  power 
of  the  Senate  extended  to  cases  of  misdemeanor  not  done 
in  the  presence  or  view  of  the  body  ;  but  most  probably  it 
was  decided  upon  some  doubt  as  to  the  facts.  It  may  be 
thought  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between 
the  right  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  expulsion  and  any 
other  punishment  upon  a  member,  founded  on  the  tirhe, 
place,  or  nature  of  the  offence.  The  power  to  expel  a  mem¬ 
ber  is  not  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  jconfined  to 
offences  committed  by  the  party  as  a  member,  or  during  the 
session  of  JParliament ;  but  it  extends  to  all  ca^es  where  the 
offence  is  such  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  pouse,  unfits  him 
for  parliamentary  duties.”— (Store’s  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  sec.  836.  . 

The  rule  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  un¬ 


really  that  is  the  great  point  in  the  case.  On 
that  point,  allow  me  to  read  an  extract  from 
the  charge  of  Judge  David  A.  Smalley,  to  the 
grand  jury  of  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  southern  district  of  Now  York,  published 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  January  21, 
1861  ; 

“It  is  well  known  that  war,  civil  war,  exists  in  portions 
of  the  Union  ;  that  persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  have  confederated  together,  and  with  arms,  by  force 
and  intimidation,  have  prevented  the  execution  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  acts  of  Congress,  have  forcibly  seizhd  upon  and 
hold  a  custom-house  and  post  office,  forts,  arsenals,  ves- 
I  sels,  and  other  i  roperty  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and 
have  actually  fired  upon  vessels  bearing  the  United  States 
flag  and  carrying  United  States  troops.  This  is  a  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government ;  it  is  high 
treason  by  levying  war.  Either  one  of  those  acts  will  con¬ 
stitute  high  treason.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.” 

The  J udge  here  defines  high  treason,  and  he 
goes  on  to  say ; 

“  What  amqunts  to  adhering  to  and  giving  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  our  enemies,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  in  all  cases  to 
define  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  furnishing  them  with  arras  ” — 

It  really  seems  that,  by  some  kind  of  intu¬ 
ition,  the  Judge  had  in  his  mind  the  precise 
case  now  under  our  consideration,  and  had  an¬ 
ticipated  it  last  January — 


doubtedly  in  the  view  of  the  framers  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  the  question  is,  has  the  member 
unfitted  himself,  has  he  disqualified  himself,  in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  condition  of  the 
country,  from  discharging  the  duties  of  a  Sen¬ 
ator  ?  Looking  at  his  connection  with  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  ;  looking  at  the  condition,  and  probably 
the  destinies  of  the  country,  we  are  to  decide^ — 
without  prejudice,  without  passion,  without  ex¬ 
citement — can  the  nation  and  does  the  nation 
have  confidence  in  committing  its  destinies  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  others  who  are 
situated  like  him  ? 

If  we  were  disposed  to  bring  to  our  aid,  and 
were  willing  to  rely  upon,  the  public  judgment, 
what  should  we  find  ?  When  you  pass  through 
the  country,  the  common  inquiry  is,  “  Why  has 
not  Senator  Bright,  and  why  have  not  others 
like  him,  been  expelled  from  the  Senate  ?”  I 
have  had  the  the  question  asked  me  again  and 
again.  I  do  net  intend,  though,  to  predicate 
my  action  as  a  Senator  upon  what  may  be 
simply  rumor  and  popular  clamor  or  popular 
indignation ;  but  still  it  is  not  often  the  case 
that,  when  there  is  a  public  judgment  formed 
in  reference  to  any  great  question  before  the 
country,  that  public  judgment  is  not  well 
founded,  though  it  is  true  there  are  sometimes 
exceptions. 

Having  shown  our  power  in  the  premises  to 
be  clear  according  to  the  general  authority 
granted  by  the  Constitution  and  the  broad 
principle  stated  by  Judge  Story  in  its  elucida¬ 
tion,  1  next  turn  my  attention  to  the  case  itself. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  charged  with 
having  written  a  letter  on  the  Ist  of  March  la.st 
to  the  chief  of  the  rebellion,  which  is  the  basis 
of  this  proceeding  against  him.  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  country  at  the  time  that  letter 
was  written  ?  Did  war  then  exist  or  not  ?  for 


“  certain  it  is  that  furnishing  them  with  arms  or  munitions 
of  war,  vessels  or  other  means  of  transportation,  or  any  ma¬ 
terials  which  wiil  aid  the  traitors  in  carrying  out  their  trai¬ 
torous  purposes,  with  a  knowledge  that  they  are  intended 
for  such  purposes,  or  inciting  and  encouraging  others  to 
engage  in  or  ajd  the  traitors  in  any  way,  does  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  act.” 

In  this  view,  even  if  we  were  sitting  as 


a 


court,  bound  by  the  rules  and  technicalities,  of 
judicial  proceedings,  should  we  not  be  bound 
to  hold  that  this  case  comes  within  this  legal 
definition?  “  And  it  is  immaterial,”  adds  Judge 
Smalley,  “  whether  such  acts  are  induced  by 
sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  hostility  to  the 
Government,  or  a  design  for  gain.” 

In  view  of  these  authorities,  let  us  look  at  the 
letter.  It  was  written  on  the  1st  of  March,  1861. 
The  opinion  of  Judge  Smalley  was  published 
in  the  Intelligencer  of  the  21st  of  January,  1861, 
and  must,  of  course,  have  been  delivered  before 
that  time.  It  would  be  doing  the  Senator’s  in¬ 
telligence  great  injustice  to  presume  that  he 
was  not  as  well  informed  on  the  subject  as  the 
judge  was  who  was  charging  the  grand  jury  in 
reference  to  an  act  of  Congress  passed  at  an 
early  day  in  the  history  of  the  Government.  It 
would  be  doing  him  great  injustice  to  suppose 
that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  statute.  It 
would  be  doing  him  great  injustice  to  suppose 
that  he  had  not  observed  the  fact  that  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  country  was  being  called  by  the 
courts  to  the  treason  that  was  rampant  through¬ 
out  the  land.  The  letter  complained  of  is  as 
follows : 

■Washixgtox,  March  1 , 1801. 

My  Bear  Sir  :  Allow  mo  to  introduce  to  your  acquaint¬ 
ance  my  friend  Thomas  B.  Lincoln,  of  Texas.  He  visits 
your  capital  mainly  to  dispose  of  what  he  i  vsgards  a  great 
Improvement  in  fire-arms.  I  recommend  him  to  your  luvor- 
ablo  consideration  as  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respectability, 
and  reliable  in  every  respect. 

Very  truly  yours, 

To  his  Excellency  Jefi-ersox  Davis, 

President  of  the  Confederation  (f  Slates. 


JESSE  D.  BRIGHT. 
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According  to  the  charge  of  Judge  Smalley, 
which  I  have  already  read,  the  flag  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  had  been  fired  upon  before  the  21st 
of  January,  1861,  and  war  then  did  in  fact  ex¬ 
ist.  When  the  rebels  were  taking  our  forts  ; 
when  they  were  taking  possession  of  our  post 
offices;  when  they  were  seizing  our  custom¬ 
houses  ;  when  they  were  taking  possession  of 
our  mint3_  and  the  depositories  of  the  public 
money,  can  it  be  possible  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  did  not  know  that  war  existed,  and 
that  rebellion  was  going  on  ?  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  ordinance  of  the  convention  of  Texas  sece¬ 
ding  from  the  Union  a'nd  attaching  herself  to 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  was  dated  back  as 
far  as  the  1st  of  February,  1861.  Then,  at  the 
time  the  letter  was  written,  Thomas  B.  Lincoln 
was  a  citizen  of  a  rebel  8.tate;  a  traitor  and  a 
rebel  himself.  He  comes  to  the  Senator/  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  do  what?  To  write  a  letter  by 
which  he  could  be  facilitated  in  his  scheme  of 
selling  an  improved  fire  arm,  an  implement  of 
war  and  of  death.  Can  there  be  any  mistake 
about  it?  He  asks  for  a  letter  recommending 
an  improved  fire-arm  to  the  President  of  the 
rebel  States,  who  was  then  in  actual  war;  the 
man  who  asked  for  this  being  himself  from  a 
State  that  was  in  open  rebellion,  and  he  him¬ 
self  a  traitor. 

Now,  sir,  if  we  were  a  court,  how  would  the 
case  be  presented  ?  I  know  the  Constitution 
says  that  “  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witness¬ 
es  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in 
open  court.”  Here  is  an  overt  act ;  it  is  shown 
clearly  and  plainly.  We  have  the  Senator’s 
confession  in  open  Senate  that  he  did  write  the 
letter.  Shall  we,  with  this  discretion,  in  view 
of  the  protection  of  this  body  and  the  safety  of 
the  Government,  decide  the  case  upon  special 
pleas  or  hunt  up  technicalities  by  which  the 
Senator  can  escape,  as  you  would  quash  an 
indictment  in  a  criminal  court?  The  case  of 
John  Smith  has  already  been  stated  to  the 
Senate.  A  true  bill  had  been  found  against 
him  for  his  connection  with  Burr’s  treason, but 
upon  a  technicality,  the  proof  not  being  made 
out  according  to  the  Constitution,  and  Burr 
having  been  tried  first  and  acquitted,  the  bill 
against  Smith  was  quashed,  as  he  was  only  an 
accomplice.  He  was,  therefore,  turned  out  of 
court;  the  proceedings  against  him  were  quash¬ 
ed  upon  a  technicality ;  but  John  Smith  was  a 
Senator,  and  he  came  here  to  this  body.  He 
came  again  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  what  did  the  Senate  do  ? 
They  took  up  his  case ;  they  investigated  it. 
Mr.  Adams  made  a  report,  able,  full,  complete. 
I  may  say  he  came  well  nigh  exhausting  the 
whole  subject.  The  committee  reported  a  res¬ 
olution  for  his  expulsion,  and  how  did  the  vote 
stand?  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Smith  was  not  ex¬ 
pelled  for  the  want  of  some  little  formality  in 
this  body,  the  vote  standing  19  to  10.  It*  only 
lacked  one  vote  to  put  him  out  by  a  two-third 


majority  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution.  What  was  the  judgment  of  the 
nation?  It  was  that  J-ohn  Smith  was  an  ac¬ 
complice  of  Burr,  and  the  Senate  condemned 
him  and  almost  expelled  him,  not  narrowing 
itself  down  to  those  rules  and  technicalities 
that  are  resorted  to  in  courts  by  which  crimi¬ 
nals  escape.  To  show  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  action  in  that  case  was  based,  I  beg  leave 
to  read  some  extracts  from  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams’s  report  in  that  case  : 

“  In  examining  the  question  wh§ther  these  forms  of  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  or  the  rules  of  judicial  evidence  ought  to 
he  applied  to  the  exercise  of  that  censorial  authority  which 
the  innate  of  the  United  States  possesses  over  the  conduct 
of  its  members,  let  us  assume  as  the  test  of  their  application 
either  the  dictates  of  unfettered  reason,  the. letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  or  precedents  domestic  or  foreign,  and 
3’our  committee  believe  that  the  result  will  he  the  same: 
that  the  powder  of  expelling  a  member  must  in  its  nature  be 
discretionarv,  amj  in  its  exercise  always  more  summary 
than  the  tardy  process  of  judicial  proceedings. 

“  The  power  of  expelling  a  member  for  misconduct  re¬ 
sults,  on  the  principles  of  common  sense,  from  the  interests 
of  the  nation  that  the  high  trust  of  legislation  should  be  in¬ 
vested  in  pure  hands.  When  the  trust  is  elective,  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  that  the  constituent  body  will  commit  the 
deposit  to  the  keeping  of  worthless  characters.  But  when 
a  man,  whom  his  fellow-citizens  have  honored  with  their 
confidence  on  the  pledge  of  a  spotless  reputation ,  has  de¬ 
graded  himself  by  the  commission  of  infamous  crimes,  which 
become  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  revealed  to  the  world, 
defective,  indeed,  would  be  that  institution  which  should  be 
impotent  to  discard  from  its  bosom  the  contagion  of  such  a 
member;  which  should  have  no  remedy  of  amputation  to 
apply  until  the  poison  had  reached  the- heart.” 

“  But  when  a  member  of  a  legislative  body  lies  under 
the  imputation  of  gravated  offences,  and  the  determination 
upon  his  case  can  operate  only  to  remove  him  from  a  sta¬ 
tion  of  extensive  powers  and  important  trust,  this  dispro¬ 
portion  between  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  iqterest 
of  the  individual  disappears;  if.  any  disproiwrtion  exists,  it 
is  of  an  opposite  kind.  It  is  not  better  that  ten  traitors 
should  be  members  of  this  Senate,  than  that  one  innocent 
man  should  suffer  expulsion.  In  either  case,  no  doubt, 
the  evil  would  be  great;  but  in  the  former,  it  would  strike 
at  the  vitals  of  the  nation;  in  the  latter  it  might,  though 
deeplj^  to  be  lamented,  only  be  the  ciilamity  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual.” 

“  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  anxious  providence  of  legis¬ 
lative  virtue,  it  has  not  authorized  the  constituent  body  to 
recall  in  any  case  its  representative.  It  has  not  subjected 
him  to  removal  by  impeachment;  and  when  the  darling  of 
the  people’s  choice  has  become  their  deadliest  foe,  can  it 
enter  the  imagination  of  a  reasonable  man  that  the  sanctu- 
ar\'  of  their  legislation  must  remain  polluted  with  his  pres¬ 
ence,  until  a  court  of  common  law,  with  its  pace  of  snail, 
can  ascertain  whether  his  crime  was  committed  on  the 
right  or  on  the  left  bank  of  a  river;  whether  a  puncture  of 
difference  can  be  found  between  the  words  of  the  charge 
and  the  words  of  the  proof;  whether  the  witnesses  of  his 
guilt  should  or  should  not  be  heard  bj'  his  jur\';  and  whether 
he  was  punishable,  because  present  at  an  overt  act,  or  in¬ 
tangible  to  public  justice  because  he  only  contrived  and 
prepared  it?  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  traitor  to  that  country 
which  has  loaded  him  with  favors,  guilty  to  the  common 
understanding  of  all  mankind,  should  be  suffered  to  return 
unquestioned  to  tliat  post  of  honor  and  confidence  where, 
in  the  zenith  of  his  good  fame,  he  had  been  placed  by  the 
esteem  of  his  countrj’men,  and  in  defiance  of  their  wishes, 
in  mockery  of  their  fears,  surrounded  by  the  public  indig¬ 
nation,  but  inaccessible  to  its  bolt,  pursue  the  purposes  of 
treason  in  the  heart  of  the  national  councils  ?  Must  the  as¬ 
sembled  rulers  of  the  land  listen  with  calmness  and  indifl'er- 
ence,  session  after  session,  to  the  voice  of  notorious  iutamy, 
until  the  sluggard  step  of  municipal  justice  can  overtake 
his  enormities?  Must  they  tarn  d.v  sec  the  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes  of  millions,  the  safety  of  present  and  future  ag'^s,  de¬ 
pending  upon  his  vote,  recorded  with  theirs,  merely  because 
the  abused  benignity  of  general  maxims  may  have  remitted, 
to  him  the  forfeiture  of  his  life  ?  ” 

“  Such,  in  very  supposable  cases,  would  be  the  unavoid¬ 
able  consequences  of  a  principle  which  should  offer  the 
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crutches  of  judicial  tribunals  as  an  apology  for  crippling 
the  congressional  power  of  expulsion.  Far  different,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  is  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution. 
They  believed  that  the  very  purpose  for  which  this  power 
was  given  was  to  preserve  the  Legislature  from  the  first 
approaches  of  infection;  that  it  was  made  discretionary  be¬ 
cause  it  could  not  exist  under  the  procrastination  of  general 
rules.  That  its  process  must  be  summary,  because  it  would 
be  rendered  nugatory  by  delay.” 

Mr.  President,  suppose  Aaron  Burr  had  been 
a  Senator,  and  after  his  acquittal  he  had  come 
back  here  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  what 
would  have  been  done?  According  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  avowed  in  this  debate,  that  we  must  sit 
as  a  court  and  subject  the  individual  to  all  the 
rules  and  technicalities  of  criminal  proceedings, 
could  he  have  been  expelled  ?  And  yet  is  there 
a  Senator  here  who  would  have  voted  to  allow 
Aaron  Burr  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Senate  after 
his  acquittal  by  a  court  and  jury?  No *,  there 
is  not  a  Senator  here  who  would  have  done  it. 
Aaron  Burr  was  tried  in  court,  and  he  was 
found  not  guilty ;  he  was  turned  loose ;  but 
was  the  public  judgment  of  this  nation  less  sat¬ 
isfied  of  his  guilt  than  if  he  had  not  been  ac¬ 
quitted?  What  is  the  nation’s  judgment,  set¬ 
tled  and  fixed?  That  Aaron  Burr  was  guilty 
of  treason,  notwithstanding  he  was  acquitted  by 
a  court  and  jury. 

It  is  said  by  some  Senators  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  wrote  this  letter  simply  as  a  let¬ 
ter  of  friendship.  Sir,  just  think  of  it  I  A  Sena¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  was  called  upon  to 
write  a  letter  for  a  rebel,  for  a  man  from  a 
rebel  State,  after  the  courts  of  the  country  had 
pronounced  that  civil  war  existed;  after  the  ju¬ 
dicial  tribunals  had  defined  what  aiding  and ' 
adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  country  was ! 
Under  such  circumstances,  what  would  have 
been  the  course  of  loyalty  and  of  patriotism  ? 
Suppose  a  man  who  had  been  your  friend,  sir, 
who  had  rendered  you  many  acts  of  kindness, 
had  come  to  you  for  such  a  letter.  You  would 
have  asked  where  he  was  going  with  it.  You 
would  have  said  :  “  Here  is  a  Southern  confed¬ 
eracy ;  there  is  a  rebellion  ;  ray  friend,  you  can¬ 
not  ask  me  to  write  a  letter  to  anybody  there  ; 
they  are  at  war  with  the  United  States;  they 
are  at  war  with  my  Government;  I  cannot 
write  ydu  a  letter  giving  you  aid  and  assistance 
in  selling  your  improved  fire-arm  there.”  Why  ? 
“  Because  that  fire-arm  may  be  used  against 
my  own  country  and  against  my  own  fellow-citi¬ 
zens.”  Would  not  that  have  been  the  language 
of  a  man  who  was  willing  to  recognise  his  obli¬ 
gations  of  duty  to  his  country? 

What  was  the  object  of  writing  the  letter?  It 
certainly  was  to  aid,  to  facilitate  the  selling  of 
his  fire-arms,  to  inspire  the  rebel  chief  with  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  individual.  It  was  saying  sub¬ 
stantially,  “  I  know  this  man ;  I  write  to  you 
because  I  know  you  have  confidence  in  me  ;  I 
send  him  to  you  because  I  know  you  need  fire¬ 
arms  ;  you  need  improved  fire-arms  ;  you  need 
the  most  deadly  and  destructive  weapons  of 
warfare  to  overcome  this  great  and  this  glori¬ 
ous  country ;  I  recommend  him  to  you,  and  I 


recommend  his  fire  arms ;  he  is  a  man  in  whom 
entire  confidence  may  be  placed.”  That,  sir, 
is  the  letter.  I  have  already  shown  the  ciocum- 
stances  under  which  it  was  written.  If  such  a 
letter  had  been  written  in  the  purest  innocence 
of  intentirn,  with  no  treasonable  design,  with  no 
desire  to  injure  his  own  Government, yet,  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances,  in  view  of  the  facts 
which  had  transpired,  a  Senator  who  would  be 
so  unthoughtful,  and  so  negligent,  and  so  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  country’s  interests  as  to  write 
such  a  letter,  is  not  entitled  to  a  seat  on  this 
floor.  [Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  (Mr.  Sher¬ 
man.)  Order!  Order! 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Then,  Mr.  President,  what 
has  been  the  bearing  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  since?  I  desire  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  refer  to  him  in  no  unkind¬ 
ness,  for  God  knows  I  bear  him  none ;  but  my 
duty  I  will  perform.  “  Duties  are  mine,  conse¬ 
quences  are  God’s.”  What  has  been  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  bearing  generally?  Have  you  heard  of 
his  being  in  the  field?  Have  you  heard  of  his 
voice  and  his  influence  being  raised  for  his 
bleeding  and  distracted  country  ?  Has  his  in¬ 
fluence  been  brought  to  bear  officially,  socially, 
politically,  or  in  any  respect,  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  rebellion  ?  If  so,  I  am  unaware  of 
it.  Where  is  the  evidence  of  devotion  to  his 
country  in  his  speeches  and  in  his  votes  ? 
Where  the  evidence  of  the  disposition  on  his 
part  to  overthrow  and  put  down  the  rebellion? 
I  have  been  told,  Mr.  President,  by  honorable 
gentlemen,  as  an  evidence  of  the  Senator’s  de¬ 
votion  to  his  country  and  his  great  opposition 
to  this  Southern  movement,  that  they  heard 
him,  and  perhaps  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  remon¬ 
strate  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  that 
they  should  not  leave  him  here  in  the  Senate, 
or  that  they  should  not  persist  in  their  course 
after  the  relations  that  had  existed  between 
them  and  him,  and  the  other  Democrats  of  the 
country;  that  he  thought  they  were  treating 
him  badly.  This  was  the  kind  of  remonstrance 
he  made.  Be  it  so.  I  am  willing  to  give  the 
Senator  credit  for  all  he  is  entitled  to,  and  I 
would  to  God  I  could  credit  him  with  more. 

But  do  Senators  remember  that  when  this 
battle  was  being  fought  in  the  Senate  I  stood 
here  on  this  side,  solitary  and  alone,  on  the 
19th  day  of  December,  1860,  and  proclaimed 
that  the  Government  was  at  an  end  if  you  de¬ 
nied  it  the  power  to  enforce  its  laws?  I  de¬ 
clared  then  that  a  Government  which  had  not 
the  power  to  coerce  obedience  on  the  part  of 
those  who  violated  the  law  was  no  Government 
at  all,  and  had  failed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
its  creation,  and  was,  ipso  factOy  dissolved. 
When  I  stood  on  this  floor  and  fought  the  bat¬ 
tle  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  has  the  Senate 
forgotten  that  a  bevy  of  conspirators  gathered 
in  from  the  other  House,  and  that  those  who 
were  here  crowded  around,  with  frowns  and 
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scowls,  and  expressions  of  indignation  and  con-  f 
tempt  toward  me,  because  I  dared  to  raise  my 
feeble  voice  in  vindication  of  the  Constitution  , 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  Union?  j 
Have  you  forgotten  the  taunts,  the  jeers,  the 
derisive  remarks,  the  contemptuous  expres¬ 
sions  that  were  indulged  in?  If  you  have,  I  i 
have  not.  If  the  Senator  felt  such  great  reluc-  ; 
tance  at  the  departure  from  the  Senate  of  the  [ 
chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  I  should  have  been  glad  j 
to  receive  one  encouraging  smile  from  him  i 
when  I  was  fighting  the  battles  of  the  country.  ; 
I  did  not  receive  one  encouraging  expression;  i 
I  received  not  a  single  sustaining  look.  It  j 
would  have  been  peculiarly  encouraging  to  me,  ' 
under  the  circumstances,  to  be  greeted  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  one  of  the  Senator's  talents  and 
long  standing  in  public  life ;  but  he  was  cold  j 
as  an  iceberg,  and  I  stood  solitary  and  alone  ! 
amidst  the  gang  of  conspirators  that  had  i 
gathered  around  me.  So  much  for  the  Sena¬ 
tor's  remonstrances  and  expressions  of  regret 
for  the  retirement  of  those  gentlemen. 

The  bearing  of  the  Senator  since  he  wrote 
this  letter  has  not  been  unobserved.  I  have  j 
not  compared  notes  ;  I  have  not  hunted  up  the  I 
record  in  reference  to  it ;  but  I  have  a  perfect  i 
recollection  of  it.  Did  we  not  see,  during  the  i 
last  session  of  Congress,  the  line  being  drawn  j 
between  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  Union  i 
and  those  who  were  not?  Cannot  we  some-  { 
'  times  see  a  great  deal  more  than  is  expressed  ? 
Does  it  require  us  to  have  a  man’s  sentiments 
written  down  in  burning  and  blazing  charac¬ 
ters,  before  we  are  able  to  judge  what  they  are  ? 
Has  it  not  been  observable  all  through  this 
history  where  the  true  Union  heart  has  stood  ? 
What  was  the  Senator’s  bearing  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  in  the 
main  he  stood  here  opposed  substantially  to 
every  measure  which  was  necessary  to  sustain 
the  Government  in  its  trial  and  peril?  He  may, 
perhaps,  have  voted  for  some  measures  that 
were  collateral,  remote,  indirect  in  their  bear¬ 
ing  ;  but  do  we  not  know  that  his  vote  and  his 
infiuence  were  cast  against  the  measures  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  sustain 
the  Government  in  its  hour  of  peril  ? 

Some  gentlemen  have  said,  and  well  said, 
that  we  should  not  judge  by  party.  I  say  so, 
too.  I  voted  to  let  the  Senator  from  Indiana  i 
into  the  body,  and  as  a  Democrat  my  bias  and  I 
prejudice  would  rather  be  in  his  favor.  I  am  a  } 
Democrat  now  ;  I  have  been  one  all  my  life ;  I 
expect  to  live  and  die  one ;  and  the  corner-  ! 
stone  of  my  Democracy  rests  upon  the  endur¬ 
ing  basis  of  the  Union.  Democrats  may  come 
and  go,  but  they  shall  never  divert  me  from  the 
polar  star  by  which  I  have  ever  been  guided 
from  early  life — the  great  principles  of  Democ¬ 
racy  upon  which  this  Government  rests,  and 
which  cannot  be  carried  out  without  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  Union  of  these  States.  The  pre¬ 
tence  hitherto  employed  by  many  who  are  now 
in  the  traitors’  camp  has  been,  “  we  are  for  the 


f  Union ;  we  are  not  for  dissolution ;  but  we  are 
opposed  to  coercion.”  How  long,  Senators, 
!  have  you  heard  that  syren  song  sung  ?  Where 
j  are  now  most  of  those  who  sang  those  syren 
tones  to  us  ?  Look  back  to  the  last  session,  and 
inquire  where  now  are  the  men  who  then  were 
i  singing  that  song  in  our  ears  ?  Where  is  Trus- 
;  ten  Polk,  who  then  stood  here  so  gently  cra- 
I  ving  for  peace  ?  He  is  in  the  rebel  camp, 
j  Where  is  John  C.  Breckinridge — a  man  for 
I  whose  promotion  to  the  Presidency  I  did  what 
I  could  physically,  mentally,  and  pecuniarily ; 

!  but  when  he  satisfied  me  that  he  was  for  break- 
j  ing  up  this  Government,  and  would  ere  long  be 
I  a  traitor  to  his  country,  I  dropped  him  as  I 
would  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ?  He  was  here 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  ;  and  everybody 
I  could  see  then  that  he  was  on  the  road  to  the 
traitors’  camp.  Instead  of  sustaining  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  he,  too,  was  crying  out  for  peace ;  but 
he  was  bitter  against  “  Lincoln’s  Government.” 
Sir,  when  I  talk  about  preserving  this  great 
Government,  I  do  not  have  its  executive  officer 
in  my  mind.  The  executive  head  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  comes  in  and  goes  out  of  office  every 
four  years.  He  is  the  mere  creature  of  the 
people.  I  talk  about  the  Government  without 
regard  to  the  particular  executive  officers  who 
have  charge  of  it.  If  they  do  well,  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  them  ;  if  they  do  wrong,  we  can  turn  them 
out.  Mr.  Lincoln  having  come  in  according 
to  the  forms  of  law  and  the  Constitntion,  I,  lov¬ 
ing  my  Government  and  the  Union,  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  stand  by  the  Government,  and 
to  stand  by  the  Administration  in  all  those  meas¬ 
ures  that  I  believed  to  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Polk  has  gone ;  Mr.  Breckinridge  has 
gone  ;  my  namesake,  the  late  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  has  gone.  Did  you  not  see  the  line  of 
separation  at  the  last  session  ?  Although  Sen¬ 
ators  make  speeches,  in  which  they  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  disclaimers,  we  can  see  their  bearing. 
It  is  visible  now ;  and  the  obligations  of  truth 
and  duty  to  my  country  require  me  to  speak  of 
it.  I  believe  there  are  treasonable  tendencies 
here  now  ;  and  how  long  it  will  be  before  they 
will  land  in  the  traitors’  camp,  I  shall  not  under¬ 
take  to  say.  The  great  point  with  these  gentle¬ 
men  is,  that  they  are  opposed  to  coercion  and 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  Without  regard 
to  the  general  bearing  of  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  upon  that  point,  let  me  quote  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  letter  of  the  7th  of  September,  1861, 
to  J.  Fitch.  I  will  read  only  the  concluding  por¬ 
tion  of  his  letter,  as.it  will  do  him  no  injustice 
to  omit  the  remainder : 

“  And  hence  I  have  opposed,  and  so  long  as  my  present 
convictions  last  shall  continue  to  oppose,  the  entire*  coercive 
policy  of  the  Government.  I  hope  this  may  be  satisfactory 
to  my  friends.  For  my  enemies  I  care  not.” 

Does  not  this  correspond  with  the  Senator’s 
general  bearing  ?  Has  he  given  his  aid  or 
countenance  or  influence,  in  any  manner,  to- 
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wards  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  sustain 
itself  ?  What  has  been  his  course  ?  We  know 
that  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
word  “coercion,”  and  it  has  been  played  upon 
effectually  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the 
Southern  mind,  in  connection  with  that  other 
term,  “subjugation  of  the  States,”  which  has 
been  used  so  often.  We  may  as  well  be  honest 
and  fair,  and  admit  the  truth  of  the  great  pro 
position,  that  a  Government  cannot  exist— in 
other  words,  it  is  no  Government  if  it  is  withont 
the  power  to  enforce  its  laws  and  coerce  obedi¬ 
ence  to  them.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it  5  and 
the  very  instant  you  take  that  power  from  this 
Government,  it  is  at  an  end  ;  it  is  a  mere  rope 
of  sand  that  will  fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  weight. 
It  is  idle,  utopian,  chimerical,  to  talk  about  a 
Government  existing  without  the  power  to  en¬ 
force  its  laws.  How  is  the  Government  to  en¬ 
force  its  laws?  The  Constitution  says  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  “to  provide  for  call¬ 
ing  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  inva¬ 
sions.”  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
with  all  his  astuteness,  how  is  rebellion  to  be 
put  down,  how  is  it  to  be  resisted,  unless  there 
is  some  power  in  the  Government  to  enforce  its 
laws  ? 

If  there  be  a  citizen  who  violates  your  post 
office  laws,  who  counterfeits  the  coin  of  the  Uni 
ted  States,  or  who  commits  any  other  offence 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  you  sub¬ 
ject  him  to  trial  and  punishment.  Is  not  that 
coercion?  Is  not  that  enforcing  the  laws? 
How  is  rebellion  to  be  put  down  without  coer¬ 
cion,  without  enforcing  the  laws  ?  Can  it  be 
done?  The  Constitution  provides  that — 

“  Tbe  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  from  invasion;  and  on  application  of  the 
Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive,  (when  the  Legislature  can¬ 
not  be  convened,)  against  domestic  violenfce.” 

How  is  this  Government  to  put  down  domes¬ 
tic  violence  in  a  State  without  coercion  ?  How 
is  the  nation  to  be  protected  against  insurrec¬ 
tion  without  coercing  the  citizens  to  obedience  ? 
Can  it  be  done  ?  When  the  Senator  says  he  is 
against  the  entire  coercive  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  he  is  against  the  vital  principle  of  all 
government.  I  look  upon  this  as  the  most  rev¬ 
olutionary  and  destructive  doctrine  that  ever 
was  preached.  If  this  Government  cannot  call 
forth  the  militia,  if  it  cannot  repel  invasion,  if 
it  cannot  put  down  domestic  violence,  if  it  can¬ 
not  suppress  rebellion,  I  ask  if  the  great  objects 
of  the  Government  are  not  at  an  end  ? 

Look  at  my  own  State,  by  way  of  illustration. 
There  is  open  rebellion  there ;  there  is  domes¬ 
tic  violence;  there  is  insurrection.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  transfer  that  State  to  another 
power.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
if  the  Constitution  does  not  require  you  to  guar¬ 
anty  us  a  republican  form  of  government  in 
that  State  ?  Is  not  that  your  sworn  duty?  We 
ask  you  to  put  down  this  unholy  rebellion. 


What  answer  do  you  give  us  ?  We  ask  you  to 
protect  us  against  insurrection  and  domestic 
violence.  What  is  the  reply?  “I  am  against 
your  whole  coercive  policy ;  I  am  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws.”  I  say  that  if  that  prin¬ 
ciple  be  acted  on,  your  Government  is  at  an 
end  ;  it  fails  utterly  to  carry  out  the  object  of 
its  creation.  Such  a  principle  leads  to  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  Government,  for  it  must  inevita- 
bly’result  in  anarchy  and  confusion.  “I  am 
opposed  to  the  entire  coercive  policy  of  the 
Government,”  says  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
That  cuckoo  note  has  been  reiterated  to  satiety; 
it  is  understood  ;  men  know  the  nature  and 
character  of  their  Government,  and  they  also 
know  that  “coercion”  and  “subjugation”  is 
mere  ad  caytandum,  idle  and  unmeaning  slang- 
wanging. 

Sir,  I  may  be  a  little  sensitive  on  this  subject 
upon  the  one  hand,  while  I  know  I  want  to  do 
ample  justice  on  the  other.  I  took  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  rebellion  in  the  land  ;  there  is  insur¬ 
rection  against  the  authority  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment.  Is  the  Senator  from  Indiana  so  unob¬ 
servant  or  so  obtuse  that  he  does  not  know  now 
that  there  has  been  a  deliberate  design  for 
years  to  change  the  nature  and  character  and 
genius  of  this  Government  ?  Do  we  not  know 
that  these  schemers  have  been  deliberately  at 
work,  and  that  there  is  a  party  in  the  South, 
with  some  associates  in  the  North,  and  even  in 
the  West,  that  have  become  tired  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  which  they  have  lost  confidence  ? 
They  raise  an  outcry  against  “coercion,”  that 
they  may  paralyze  the  Government,  cripple  the 
exercise  of  the  great  powers  with  which  it  was 
invested,  finally  to  change  its  form  and  subject 
us  to  a  Southern  despotism.  Do  we  not  know 
it  to  be  so  ?  Why  disguise  this  great  truth? 
Do  we  not  know  that  they  have  been  anxious 
for  a  change  of  Government  for  years  ?  Since 
this  rebellion  commenced  it  has  manifested 
itself  in  many  quarters.  How  long  is  it  since 
the  organ  of  the  government  at  Richmond,  the 
Richmond  Whig,  declared  that  rather  than  live 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
they  preferred  to  take  the  constitutional  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  as  their  protector ;  that  they 
would  make  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  ?  Do  we  not  know 
this  ?  Why  then  play  “hide  and  go  seek  ?” 
Why  say,  “oh,  yes,  I  am  for  the  Union,”  while 
every  act,  influence,  conversation,  vote  is 
against  it?  What  confidence  can  we  have  in 
one  who  takes  such  a  course. 

The  people  of  my  State,  down-trodden  and 
oppressed  by  the  iron  heel  of  Southern  despot¬ 
ism,  appeal  to  you  for  protection.  They  ask 
you  to  protect  them  against  domestic  violence. 
They  want  you  to  help  them  to  put  down  this 
unholy  and  damnable  rebellion.  They  call 
upon  this  Government  for  the  execution  of  its 
constitutional  duty  to  guaranty  to  them  a  re- 
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publican  form  of  Government,  and  to  protect 
them  against  the  tyranny  and'despotism  which 
is  stalking  abroad.  What  is  the  cold  reply  ? 
“  I  am  against  the  entire  coercive  policy  ;  I  am 
not  for  enforcing  the  laws.”  Upon  such  a  doc¬ 
trine  Government  crumbles  to  pieces,  and  an¬ 
archy  and  despotism  reign  throughout  the  land. 

Indiana,  God  bless  her !  is  as  true  to  the  Union 
as  the  needle  is  to  the  pole.  She  has  sent  out 
her  “  columns ;  ”  she  has  sent  her  thousands 
into  the  field,  for  what  ?  To  sustain  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  ;  and  as  they 
march  with  strong  arms  and  brave  hearts  to  re¬ 
lieve  a  suffering  people,  who  have  committed 
no  offence  save  devotion  to  this  glorious  Union  ; 
as  they  march  to  the  rescue  of  the  Constitution 
and  to  extend  its  benefits  again  to  a  people  who 
love  it  dearly,  and  who  have  been  ruthlessly 
torn  from  under  its  protecting  aegis,  what  does 
their  Senator  say  to  them ?  ‘‘I  am  against  the 

entire  policy  of  coercion.”  Do  you  ever  hear 
a  Senator  who  thus  talks  make  any  objection 
to  the  exercise  of  unconstitutional  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  power  by  the  so-called  Southern  Confedera¬ 
cy,  or  say  a  word  against  its  practice  of  coer¬ 
cion  ?  In  all  the  speeches  that  have  been  de¬ 
livered  on  that  point,  has  one  sentence  against 
usurpation,  against  despotism,  against  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  doubtful  and  unconstitutional  powers 
by  that  confederacy,  been  uttered?  Oh,  no! 
Have  you  heard  any  objection  to  their  practis¬ 
ing  not  only  coercion  but  usurpation  ?  Have 
they  not  usurped  government  ?  Have  they  not 
oppressed,  and  are  they  not  now  tyrannizing 
over  the  people  ?  The  people  of  my  State  are 
coerced,  borne  down,  trodden  beneath  the  iron 
heel  of  power.  We  appeal  to  you  for  protec¬ 
tion.  You  stand  by  and  see  us  coerced  ;  you 
stand  by  and  see  tyranny  triumphing,  and  no 
sympathy,  no  kindness,  no  helping  hand  can 
be  extended  to  us.  Your  Government  is  par¬ 
alyzed  ;  your  Government  is  powerless  ;  that 
which  you  have  called  a  Government  is  a 
dream,  an  idle  thing.  You  thought  you  had 
a  Government,  but  you  have  none.  My  people 
are  appealing  to  you  for  protection  under  the 
Constitution.  They  are  arrested  by  hundreds 
and  by  thousands  ;  they  are  dragged  away  from 
their  homes  and  incarcerated  in  dungeons. 
They  ask  you  for  protection.  Why  do  you  not 
give  it?  Some  of  them  are  lying  chained  in 
their  lowly  prison-house.  The  only  response  to 
their  murmur  is  the  rattling  and  clanking  of 
the  chains  that  bind  their  limbs.  The  only  re¬ 
sponse  to  their  appeals  is  the  grating  of  the 
hinges  of  their  dungeon.  When  we  ask  for 
help  under  the  Constitution,  we  are  told  that 
the  Government  has  no  power  to  enforce  the 
laws.  Our  people  are  oppressed  and  down¬ 
trodden,  and  you  give  them  no  remedy.  They 
were  taught  to  love  and  respect  the  Constitu- 
of  the  United  States.  What  is  their  con¬ 
dition  to-day  ?  They  are  hunted  and  pursued 
like  the  beasts  of  the  forest  by  the  secession  and 
disunion  hordes  who  are  enforcing  their  doc¬ 


trine  of  coercion.  They  are  shot  or  hung  for 
no  crime  save  a  desire  to  stand  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States.  Helpless  children 
and  innocent  females  are  murdered  in  cold 
blood.  Our  men  are  hung,  and  their  bodies 
left  upon  the  gibbet.  They  are  shot  and  left 
lying  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  not  even 
thrown  into  the  caves  there  to  lie,  but  are  left 
exposed  to  pass  through  all  the  loathsome 
stages  of  decomposition,  or  to  be  devoured  by 
the  birds  of  prey.  We  appeal  for  protection, 
and  are  told  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
others,  “  we  cannot  enforce  the  laws ;  we 
are  against  the  entire  coercive  policy.”  Do 
you  not  hear  their  groans  ?  Do  you  not  hear 
their  cries  ?  Do  you  not  hear  the  shrieks  of 
oppressed  and  down-trodden  women  and  child¬ 
ren  ?  Sir,  their  tones  ring  out  so  loud  and 
clear  that  even  listening  angels  look  from 
heaven  in  pity. 

I  will  not  pursue  this  idea^ further,  for  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  I  am  consuming  more  time  than  I 
intended  to  occupy.  I  think  it  is  clear  and  con¬ 
clusive,  without  going  further  into  the  discus¬ 
sion,  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  rebellion.  The  conclusion  is 
fixed  upon  my  mind  that  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  has  disqualified  himself,  has  incapaci¬ 
tated  himself  to  discharge  the  duties  in  this 
body  of  a  loyal  Senator.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that,  even  if  we  were  a  court,  we  should  be 
bound  to  convict  him  ;  but  I  do  not  narrow  the 
case  down  to  the  close  rules  that  would  govern 
a  court  of  justice. 

But,  sir,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  one 
palliating  fact  Was  submitted  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  [Mr.  Ten 
Eyck,]  and  he  knows  that  I  do  not  refer  to  him 
in  any  spirit  of  unkindness.  There  was  more 
of  legal  learning  and  special  pleading  in  his 
suggestion  than  solidity  or  sound  argument. 
He  suggested  that  there  was  no  proof  that  this 
letter  had  ever  been  delivered  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  that  therefore  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  ought  not  to  be  convicted.  Well,  sir,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was 
not  delivered.  It  is  true  the  letter  was  found 
in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  possession  ;  but  who  knows 
that  Davis  did  not  read  the  letter,  and  hand  it 
back  to  Lincoln?  It  may  have  been  that, 
being  from  his  early  friend,  a  man  whom  he 
respected,  Lincoln  desired  to  keep  the  letter 
and  show  it  to  somebody  else.  We  have  as 
much  right  to  infer  that  the  letter  was  delivered 
as  that  it  was  not ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  does 
it  lessen  the  culpability  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  ?  He  committed  the  act,  and  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned  it  was  executed.  It  would 
be  no  palliation  of  hie  offence  if  the  man  did 
not  deliver  the  letter  to  Davis.  The  intent  and 
the  act  were  just  as  complete  as  if  it  had  been 
delivered. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  1780, 
Major  Andre,  a  British  spy,  held  a  conference 
with  Benedict  Arnold.  Arnold  prepared  his 
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letters,  six  in  number,  and  they  were  handed 
over  to  Major  Andre,  who  put  them  between 
the  soles  of  his  feet  and  his  stockings,  and  he 
started  on  bis  way  to  join  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
Before  he  reached  his  destination,  however, 
John  Paulding  and  his  two  associates  arrested 
Major  Andre,  They  pulled  off  his  boots  and 
his  stockings,  and  they  got  the  papers;  they 
kept  them,  and  Major  Andre  was  tried  and 
hung  as  a  spy.  Arnold’s  papers  were  not  de¬ 
livered  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  but  is  there  any¬ 
body  here  who  doubts  that  Arnold  was  a  trai¬ 
tor?  Has  public  opinion  ever  changed  upon 
that  subject?  He  was  not  convicted  in  a  court, 
nor  were  the  treasonable  dispatches  which  were 
to  expose  the  condition  of  West  Point,  and 
make  the  British  attack  upon  it  easy  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  ever  delivered  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  yet  Andre  was  hung  as  a  spy.  Because 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  did  not  receive  the  treasona¬ 
ble  documents,  was  the  guilt  of  Benedict  Ar¬ 
nold  any  the  less  ?  I  do  not  intend  to  argue 
this  question  in  a  legal  way ;  I  simply  mention 
this  circumstance  by  way  of  illustration  of  the 
point  which  has  been  urged  in  the  present  case, 
and  leave  it  for  the  public  judgment  to  deter¬ 
mine. 

Sir,  it  has  been  said  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Saulsbury]  that  the 
questions  of  controversy  might  all  have  been 
settled  by  compromise.  He  dealt  rather  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  party  aspect  of  the  case,  and 
seemingly  desired  to  throw  the  onus  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  affairs  entirely  on  one  side.  He 
told  us  that  if  so  and*  so  had  been  done  these 
questions  could  have  been  settled,  and  that  now 
there  would  have  been  no  war.  He  referred 
particularly  to  the  resolution  offered  during  the 
last  Congress  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  [Mr.  Clark,]  and  upon  the  vote  on  that 
he  based  his  argument.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
egotistical,  but  if  he  will  give  me  his  attention 
I  intend  to  take  the  staple  out  of  that  speech, 
and  show  how  much  of  it  is  left  on  that  point. 

The  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
'  was  a  very  fine  one.  I  have  not  the  power,  as 
he  has,  to  con  over  and  get  by  rote,  and  memo¬ 
rize  handsomely  rounded  periods,  and  make  a 
great  display  of  rhetoric.  It  is  my  misfortune 
that  I  am  not  so  skilled.  I  have  to  seize  on  fu¬ 
gitive  thoughts  as  they  pass  through  my  mind, 
make  the  best  application  of  them  I  can,  and 
express  them  in  my  own  crude  way.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  prepare  rounding,  sounding, 
bounding  rhetorical  flourishes,  read  them  over 
twenty  times  before  I  come  into  the  Senate 
Chamber,  make  a  great  display,  and  have  it 
said,  “  Oh,  that  is  a  fine  speech !  ”  I  have 
heard  many  such  fine  speeches ;  but  when  I 
have  had  time  to  follow  them  up,  I  have  found 
that  it  never  took  long  to  analyze  them,  and  re¬ 
duce  them  to  their  original  elements ;  and  that 
when  they  were  reduced,  there  was  not  very 
much  of  them.  [Laughter.] 

The  Senator  told  us  that  the  adoption  of  the 


Clark  amendment  to  the  Crittenden  resolutions 
defeated  the  settlement  of  the  questions  of  con¬ 
troversy  ;  and  that,  but  for  that  vote,  all  could 
have  been  peace  and  prosperity  now.  We  were 
told  that  the  Clark  amendment  defeated  the 
Crittenden  compromise,  and  prevented  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  controversy.  On  this  point  I  will 
read  a  portion  of  the  speech  of  ntj  worthy  and 
talented  friend  from  California,  [Mr.  Latham;] 
and  when  I  speak  of  him  thus,  I  do  it  in  no  un¬ 
meaning  sense.  I  intend  that  he,  not  I,  sh^ll 
answer  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  know 
that  sometimes,  when  gentlemen  are  fixing  upon 
their  pretty  rhetorical  flourishes,  they  do  not 
take  time  to  see  all  the  sharp  corners  they  may 
encounter.  If  they  can  make  a  readable  sen¬ 
tence,  and  float  on  in  a  smooth,  easy  stream, 
all  goes  well,  and  they  are  satisfied.  As  I  have 
said,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  told  us  that 
the  Clark  amendment  was  the  turning-point  in 
the  whole  matter  ;  that  from  it  had  flowed  re¬ 
bellion,  revolution,  war,  the  shooting  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  people  in  different  States — per¬ 
haps  he  meant  to  include  my  own.  This  was 
the  Pandora’s  box  that  has  been  opened,  out  of 
which  all  the  evils  that  now  afflict  the  land 
have  flown.  Thank  God  I  still  have  hope  that 
all  will  yet  be  saved.  My  worthy  friend  from 
California,  [Mr.  Latham,]  during  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  made  one  of  the  best  speeches 
he  ever  made.  I  bought  five  thousand  copies 
of  it  for  distribution,  but  I  had  no  constituents 
to  send  them  to,  [laughter ;]  and  they  have  been 
lying  in  your  document-room  ever  since,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  which  I  thought  would 
do  good  in  some  quarters.  In  the  course  of 
that  speech,  upon  this  very  point,  he  made  use 
of  these  remarks ; 

“  Mr.  President,  being  last  winter  a  careful  eye-witnese 
of  all  that  occurred,  I  soon  fecame  satisfiSd 'that  it  was  a 
deliberate,  wilful  design,  on  the  part  of  some  representa¬ 
tives  of  Southern  States,  to  seize  upon  the  election  of  Mr, 
Lincoln  merely  as  an  excuse  to  precipitate  this  revolution 
upon  the  country.  One  evidence,  to  my  mind,  is  the  fact 
that  South  Carolina  never  sent  her  Senators  here.” 

Then  they  certainly  were  not  influenced  by 
the  Clark  amendment. 

“  An  additional  evidence  is,  that  when  gentlemen  on  this 
floor  by  their  votes ,  could  have  controlled  legislation ,  they 
refusW  to  cast  them  for  fear  that  the  very  propositions  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  body  might  have  an  influence  in  changing 
the  opinions  of  their  constituencies.  Why,  sir,  when  th« 
resolutions  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Clakk]  were  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  Critten¬ 
den' propositions,  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  embarrassing 
the  latter,  and  the  vote  taken  on  the  16th  of  January,  1861, 
I  ask,  what  did  we  see?  There  were  fifty-five  Senators  at 
that  time  upon  this  floor  in  person.  The  Gld)e  of  the  second 
session,  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  part  1,  page  409,  shows  that 
upon  the  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  immediately  preceding 
the  vote  on  the  substituting  of  Mr.  Clark’s  amendment, 
there  were  fifty-five  votes  cast.  I  will  read  the  vote  from 
tlio  G'Io1)€» 

“  YKAS^Messrs.  Anthony,  Baker,  Bingham,  Cameron, 
Chandler,  Clark,  Collamor,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Durkco,  les- 
senden.  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Kin^Seward, 
Simmons,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson, 

and  Wilson— 25.  ,  ,  -d  ■ 

“  Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Benjamin, Bigler ,  Bragg,  wignt, 

Clingman,  Crittenden,  Douglas,  Fitch,  Green,  Gwin,  H^ip- 

hill,  Hunter ,  Iverson,  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Johnson  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kennedy,  Lane,  Latham,  Mason,  Nicholson,  Pearce 
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Polk,  Pugh,  Rice,  Saulsbury,  Sebastian,  Slidell,  and  Wig- 
nUl-30. 

“  The  vote  being  taken  immediately  after  on  the  Clark 
proposition,  was  as  follows: 

“  Yeas — ilessrs.  Anthony,  Baker,  Bingham,  Cameron, 
Chandler,  Clark,  Collamer,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Durkee,  Fes¬ 
senden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  King,  Seward, 
Simmons,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson, 
and  Wilson — 25 . 

“  Xays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Bigler,  Bragg,  Bright,  Clingman, 
Critteiideu,  Fitch,  Green,  Gwin,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  Kennedy.  Lane,  Latham,  Mason,  Nicholson,  Pearce, 
Polk,  Powell,  Pugh,  Rice,  Saulsbury,  and  Sebastian — 23. 

“Six  Senators  retained  their  seats  and  refused  to  vote, 
thus  themselves  allowing  the  Clark  proposition  to  supplant 
the  Crittenden  resolution  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
three.  Mr.  Benjamin  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hemphill  and  llr. 
Wigfall,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Iverson  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Arkansas,  and  ilr.  Slidell  ot  Louisiana,  were  in  their  seats, 
but  refused  to  cast  their  votes.” 

I  sat  right  behind  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  my  worthy  friend  was  not  close 
by,' when  he  refused  to  vote,  and  I  said  to  him, 
“Mr.  Benjamin,  why  do  you  not  vote?  Why 
not  save  this  proposition,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
bring  the  country  to  it  ?”  He  gave  me  rather 
an  abrupt  answer,  and  said  he  would  control 
his  own  action  without  consulting  me  or  any¬ 
body  else.  Said  I,  “  vote,  and  show  yourself 
an  honest  man.”  As  soon  as  the  vote  was  taken, 
he  and  others  telegraphed  South,  “We  cannot 
get  any  compromise.”  Here  were  six  Southern 
men  refusing  to  vote,  when  the  amendment 
would  have  been  rejected  by  four  majority  if 
they  had  voted.  Who,  then,  has  brought  these 
evils  on  the  country?  Was  it  Mr.  Clark?  He 
was  acting  out  his  own  policy;  but  with  the 
help  we  had  from  the  other  side  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  if  all  those  on  this  side  had  been  true  to 
the  Constitution,  and  faithful  to  their  con¬ 
stituents,  and  had  acted  with  fidelity  to  the 
country,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  could  have  been  voted  down, 
the  defeat  of  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
says  would  have  saved  the  country.  Whose 
fault  was  it?  Who  is  responsible  for  it?  I 
think  that  is  not  only  getting  the  nail  through, 
but  clenching  it  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
whole  staple  commodity  is  taken  out  of  the 
speech.  Who  did  it  ?  Southern  traitors,  as 
was  said  in  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
California.  They  did  it.  They  wanted  no  com¬ 
promise.  They  accomplished  their  object  by 
withholding  their  votes  ;  and  hence  the  country 
has  been  involved  in  the  present  difiBculty.  Let 
me  read  another  extract  from  this  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  California : 

“  I  reeollecfc  full  well  the  joy  that  pervaded  the  faces  of 
some  ot  those  gentlemen  at  the  result,  and  the  sorrow  man¬ 
ifested  by  the  venerable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Crit- 
TBXDEX.]  The  record  shows  that  Mr  Pugh,  from  Ohio,  des¬ 
pairing  of  any  compromise  between  the' extremes  of  ultra 
Republicanism  and  disunionists,  working  manifestly  for  the 
same  end,  moved,  immediately  after  the  vote  was  announced, 
to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table.  If  you  will  turn  to 
page  443,  same  volume,  you  will  find,  when,  at  a  late  pe¬ 
riod,  Mr.  Cameron,from Pennsylvania,  moved  to  reconsider 
the  vote,  appeals  having  been  made  to  sustain  those  who 
were  struggling  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  that 
the  vote  was  reconsidered  ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  Critten¬ 
den  propositions  were  submitted  on  the  2d  day  of  March 
these  Southern  States  having  nearly  all  seceded',  they  were 
then  lost  by  but  one  vote.  Here  is  the  vote  : 

“  ‘  Yeas.— Messrs.  Bayard,  Bigler,  Bright,  Crittenden, 


Douglas,  Gwin,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy, 
Lane,  Latham,  Mason,  Nicholson,  Polk,  Pugh,  Rico,  Sebas¬ 
tian,  Thomson,  and  Wigtal! — 19. 

“  ‘  Nays — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bingham,  Chandler,  Clark, 
Dixon,  Doolittle,  Durkee,  Fessenden,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes, 
Harlan,  King,  Morrill,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade, 
Wilkinson,  and  Wilson — 20.’ 

“  If  these  seceding  Southern  Senators  had  remained,  there 
would  have  passed,  by  a  large  vote,  (as  it  did  without  them,) 
an  amendment,  by  a  two-third  vote,  forbidding  Congress 
ever  interfering  with  slavery  in  the  States.  The  Critten¬ 
den  proposition  would  have  been  indorsed  by  a  majority 
vote,  the  subject  finally  going  before  the  people,  who  have 
never  yet,  after  consideration,  refused  justice,  for  any  length 
of  time,  to  any  portion  of  the  country. 

“  I  believe  more,  Mr.  President,  that  these  gentlemen 
were  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  settled  and  fixed  plan  to  break 
up  and  destroy  this  Government.” 

When  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  vote  down 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  adopt  the  Crittenden  resolu¬ 
tions,  certain  Southern  Senators  prevented  it ; 
and  yet,  even  at  a  late  day  of  the  session,  after 
they  had  seceded,  the, Crittenden  proposition  was 
only  lost  by  one  vote.  If  rebellion  and  blood¬ 
shed  and  murder  have  followed,  to  whose 
skirts  does  the  responsibility  attach  ?  I  sum¬ 
med  up  all  these  facts  myself  in  a  speech  during 
the  last  session ;  but  1  have  preferred  to  read 
from  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  California, 
he  being  better  authority,  and  having  presented 
the  facts  better  than  I  could. 

What  else  was  done  at  the  very  same  ses¬ 
sion  ?  The  House  of  Representatives  passed, 
and  sent  to  this  body,  a  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to 
prohibit  Congress  from  ever  hereaftfer  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
States,  making  that  restriction  a'  part  of  the 
organic  law  of  the  land.  That  constitutional 
amendment  came  here  after  the  Senators  from 
seven  States  had  seceded  ;  and  yet  it  was  passed 
by  a  two-third  vote  in  the  Senate.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  any  one  of  the  States  which  had 
then  seceded,  or  which  has  since  seceded,  taking 
up  that  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and 
saying  they  would  ratify  it,  and  make  it  a  part 
of  that  instrument?  No.  Does  not  the  whole 
history  of  this  rebellion  tell  you  that  it  was 
revolution  that  the  leaders  wanted,  that  they 
started  for,  that  they  intended  to  have  ?  The 
facts  to  which  I  have  referred  show  how  the  Crit¬ 
tenden  proposition  might  have  been  carried ; 
and  when  the  Senators  from  the  slave  States 
were  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  members  of 
this  body,  the  two  Houses  passed  a  proposition 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  guaranty 
to  the  States  perfect  security  in  regard  to  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  all  future  time,  and 
prohibiting  Congress  from  legislating  on  the 
subject. 

But  what  more  was  done?  After  Southern 
Senators  had  treacherously  abandoned  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  deserted  their  posts  here.  Con¬ 
gress  passed  bills  for  the  organization  of  three 
new  Territories,  Dakota,  Nevada,  and  Colo¬ 
rado  ;  and  in  the  sixth  section  of  each  of  those 
bills,  after  conferring,  affirmatively,  power  on 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  it  went  on  to  ex- 
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elude  certain  powers  by  usin^  a  negative  form  1 
of  expression  I  and  it  provided,  among  other! 
tliiners,  that  the  Legislature  should  have  no 
power  to  legislate  so  as  to  impair  the  right  to 
private  property  ;  that  it  should  lay  no  tax  dis¬ 
criminating  against  one  description  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  favor  of  another;  leaving  the  power  on 
all  these  questions  not  in  the  Territorial  Legis¬ 
lature,  but  in  the  people  when  they  should  come 
to  form  a  State  constitution. 

Now,  I  ask,  takipg  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  taking  the  three  territorial 
bills,  embracing  every  square  inch  of  territory 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  how 
much  of  the  slavery  question  was  left  ?  What 
better  compromise  could  have  been  made  ? 
Still  we  are  .told  that  matters  might  have  been 
comproixised,  and  that  if  we*had  agreed  to 
compromise,  bloody  rebellion  would  not  now 
be  abroad  in  the  land.  Sir,  Southern  Senators 
are  responsible  for  it.  They  stood  here  with 
power  to  accomplish  the  result,  and  yet  treach¬ 
erously.  and,  I  may  say,  tauntingly,  they  left  this 
Chamber,  and  announced  that  they  had  dissolv¬ 
ed  their  connection, with  the  Government.  Then, 
when  we  were  left  in  the  hands  of  those  whom 
we  had  been  taught  to  believe  would  encroach 
upon  our  rights,  they  gave  us,  in  the  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  and  in  the  three  territorial 
bills,  all  that  had  ever  been  asked  ;  and  yet 
gentlemen  talk  about  compromise.  Why  was 
not  this  taken  and  accepted?  No;  it  was  not 
compromise  that  the  leaders  wanted  ;  they 
wanted  power ;  they  wanted  to  destroy  this 
Government,  so  that  they  might  have  place  and 
emolument  for  themselves.  They  had  lost  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  people,  and  their  capacity  to  govern 
themselves;  and  they  intended  to  separate  and 
form  a  government,  the  chief  corner-stone  of 
which  should  be  slavery,  disfranchising  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  of  which  we  have  seen  con¬ 
stant  evidence,  and  merging  the  powers  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  I  know  what 
I  say.  I  know  their  feelings  and  their  senti¬ 
ments.  I  served  in  the  Senate  here  with  them. 
I  know  they  were  a  close  corporation,  that  had 
no  more  confidence  in  or  respect  for  the  people 
than  has  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  I  fought  that 
close  corporation  here.  I  knew  that  they  were 
no  friends  of  the  people.  I  knew  that  Slidell 
and  Mason,  and  Benjamin  and  Iverson,  and 
Toombs  were  the  enemies  of  free  government, 
and  1  know  so  now.  I  commenced  the  war 
upon  them  before  a  State  seceded  ;  and  I  in¬ 
tend  to  keep  on  fighting  this  great  battle  before 
the  country  for  the  perpetuity  of  free  govern¬ 
ment.  They  seek  to  overthrow  it,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  despotism  in  its  place.  That  is  the  great 
battle  which  is  upon  our  hands.  The  great  in¬ 
terests  of  civil  liberty  and  free  government  call 
upon  every  patriot  and  every  lover  of  popular 
rights  to  come  forward  and  discharge  his  duty. 

We  see  this  great  struggle;  we  see  that  the 
exercise  of  the  vital  principle  of  government 


itself  is  denied  by  those  who  desire  our  institu¬ 
tions  to  be  overthrown  and  de.spotism  estab¬ 
lished  on  their  ruins.  If  we  have  not  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  moral  courage  to  exclude  from  our 
midst  men  whom  we  believe  to  be  unsafe  de- 
[msitors  of  public  power  and  public  trust — men 
whose  associates  were  rolling  off  honeyed  ac¬ 
cents  against  coercion,  and  are  now  in  the  trai¬ 
tors’  camp — if  we  have  not  the  courage  to  force 
these  men  from  our  midst,  because  we  have 
known  them,  and  have  been  personal  friends 
with  them  for  years,  we  are  not  entitled  to  sit 
here  as  Senators  ourselves.  Can  you  expect 
your  brave  men,  your  officers  and  soldiers, that 
are  now  in  “  the  tented  field,”  subject  to  all  the 
hardships  and  privations  pertaining  to  a  civil 
war  like  this,  to  have  courage,  and  to  march. on 
with  patriotism  to  crush  treason  on  every  bat¬ 
tle-field,  when  you  have  not  the  courage  to  ex¬ 
pel  it  from  your  midst?  Set  thSse  brave  men 
an  example  ;  say  to  them  by  your  acts  and  voice 
that  you  evidence  your  intention  to  put  down 
traitors  in  the  field  by  ejecting  them  from  your 
midst,  without  regard  to  former  associations. 

I  do  not  say  these  things  in  unkindness.  I 
say  them  in  obedience  to  duty,  a  high  constitu¬ 
tional  duty  that  I  owe  to  my  country  ;  yes,  sir, 
that  I  owe  to  my  wife  and  children.  By  your 
failure  to  exercise  the  powers  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  your  failure  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  I  am  separated  freJm  those  most  dear  to 
me.  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  this  personal  allusion. 
My  wife  and  children  have  been  turned  into  the 
street,  and  my  house  has  been  turned  into  a 
barracks,  and  for  what  ?  Because  I  stand  by 
the  (Constitution  and  the  institutions  of  the 
country  that  I  have  been  raised  to  love,  respect, 
and  venerate.  This  is  my  offence.  Where  are 
my  sons-in-law?  One  to-day  is  lying  in  prison; 
another  is  forced  to  fly  to  the  mountains  to 
evade  the  pursuit  of  the  hell-born  and  hell- 
bound  conspiracy  of  disunion  and  secession  ; 
and  when  their  cries  come  up  here  to  you  for 
protection,  we  are  told,  “  No ;  I  am  against  the 
entire  coercive  policy  of  the  Government.” 

The  speech  of  the  Senator  from  California 
the  other  day  had  the  effect,  in  some  degree, 
and  seemed  to  be  intended  to  give  the  question 
a  party  tinge.  If  I  know  myself — although,  as 
I  avowed  before,  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  expect 
to  live  and  die  one — I  know  no  party  in  this 
great  struggle  for  the  existence  of  my  country. 
The  argument  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
California  was,  that  we  need  not  be  in  such  hot 
pursuit  of  Mr.  Bright,  or  those  Senators  who 
entertain  his  sentiments,  who  are  still  here,  be¬ 
cause  we  had  been  a  little  dilatory  in  expelling 
other  traitorous  Senators  heretofore,  and  he  re¬ 
ferred  us  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  [Mr.  Fessenden,]  which  was  introduced 
at  the  special  session  in  March  last,  declaring 
that  certain  Senators  having  withdrawn,  and 
their  seats  having  thereby  become  vacant,  the 
Secretary  should  omit  their  names  from  the  roll 
of  the  Senate.  I  know  there  seemed  to  be  a 
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kind  of  timidity,  a  kind  of  fear,  to  make  use  of 
the  word  ‘‘  expel  ”  at  that  time  ;  but  the  fact 
that  we  declared  the  seats  vacant,  and  stopped 
there,  did  not  preclude^us  from  afterwards  pass¬ 
ing  a  vote  of  censure.  The  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  in  March,  merely  stated  the  fact 
that  Senators  had  withdrawn,  and  left  their 
seats  vacant.''  At  the  next  session  a  resolution 
was  introduced  to  expel  the  other  Senators  from 
the  seceded  States  who  did  not  attend  in  the 
Senate ;  and  my  friend  [Mr.  LathamJ  moved 
to  strike  out  of  that  very  resolution  the  word 
^‘expelled,”  and  insert  “vacated;”  so  that  I 
do  not  think  he  ought  to  be  ranch  offended  at 
it.  I  simply  allude  to  it  to  show  how  easy  it  is 
for  us  to  forget  the  surrounding  circumstances 
that  influenced  our  action  at  the  time  it  took 
place.  We  know  that  a  year  ago  there  was  a 
dee'p  and  abiding  hope  that  the  rebellion  would 
not  progress  as  it  has  done  ;  that  it  would  cease  ; 
and  that  there  might  be  circumstances  which, 
at  one  time,  would  to  some  extent  justify  us  in 
allowing  a  wide  margin,  which,  at  another  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  would  be  wholly  unjustifiable. 

All  this,  however,  amounts  to  nothing.  We 
have  a  case  now  before  us  that  requires  our  ac¬ 
tion,  and  we  should  act  upon  it  conscientiously 
in  view  of  the  facts  which  are  presented.  Be¬ 
cause  we  neglected  to  expel  traitors  before,  and 
omitted  to  have  them  arrested,  and  permitted 
them  to  go  away  freely,  and  afterwards  declared 
their  seats  vacant  because  they  had  gone,  we  are 
not  now  prevented  from  expelling  a  Senator 
who  is  not  worthy  to  be  in  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  say  that  other  traitors  may  not  be  punished 
yet.  I  trust  in  God  the  time  will  come,  and 
that  before  long,  when  these  traitors  can  be 
overtaken  in  the  aggregate,  and  we  may  mete 
out  to  them  condign  punishment,  such  as  their 
offence  deserves.  I  know  who  was  for  arrest¬ 
ing  them.  I  know  who  declared  their  conduct 
to  be  treason.  Here  in  their  midst  I  told  thorn 
it  was  treason,  and  they  might  make  the  best 
of  it  they  could. 

Sir,  to  sum  up  the  argument,  I  think  there  is 
but  little  in  the  point  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  of  there  being  no  proof  of 
the  reception  of  the  letter ;  and  I  think  I  have 
extracted  the  staple  commodity  entirely  oat  of 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  ;  and 
so  far  as  the  force  of  the  argument  based  upon 
the  Senate  having  at  one  session  expelled  cer 
tain  members,  while  at  the  previous  session  it 
only  vacated  their  seats,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  California  answers  that  himself.  As  to 
the  polished  and  ingenious  statement  of  the 
case  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
[Mr.  Harris,]  I  think  I  have  answered  that  by 
putting  the  case  .upon  a  different  basis  from 
that  presented  by  him,  and  which  seems  to  con¬ 
trol  his  actiou. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  alluded  to  the  talk 
about  compromise.  If  I  know  myself,  there  is 
no  one  who  desires  the  preservation  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  more  than  I  do;  and  I  think  I  have 


given  as  much  evidence  as  mortal  man  could 
give  of  my  devotien  to  the  Union.  My  proper¬ 
ty  has  been  sacrificed  ;  my  wife  and  children 
have  been  turned  out  of  doors  ;  my  sons  have 
been  imprisoned  ;  my  son-in-law  has  had  to  run 
to  the  mountains ;  I  have  sacrificed  a  large 
amount  of  bonds  in  trying  to  give  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  my  devotion  to  the  Government  under 
which  I  was  raised.  I  have  attempted  to  show 
you  that  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  this^^re- 
bellion  there  was  no  desire  to  compromise — 
i  compromise  was  not  what  they  wanted ;  and  now 
I  the  great  issue  before  the  country  is  the  per- 
j  petuation  or  the  destruction  of  free  Government, 
j  I  have  shown  bow  the  resolution  of  the  venera- 
j  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Crittenden] 

.  was  defeated,  and  that  Southern  men  are  re- 
1  sponsible  for  that  defeat — six  sitting  in  their 
places  and  refusing  to  vote.  His  proposition' 
was  only  lost  by  two  votes ;  and  in  the  end, 
when  the  seceders  had  gone,  by  only  one.  Well 
do  I  remember,  as  was  described  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California,  the  sadness,  the'  gloom,  the 
anguish  that  played  over  his  venerable  face 
i  when  the  result  was  announced  ;  and  I  went 
across  the  Chamber,  and  told  him  that  here 
were  men  refusing  to  vote,  and  that  to  me  was 
administered  a  rebuke  by  one  of  them  for  speak¬ 
ing  to  him  on  the  subject. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  tells  us  that 
if  that  compromise  had  been  made,  all  these 
consequences  would  have  been'avoided.  It  is 
a  mere  pretence  ;  it  is  false.  Their  object  was 
to  overturn  the  Gevernment.  If  they  could  not 
get  the  control  of  this  Government,  they  were 
willing  to  divide  the  country  and  govern  a  part 
of  it.  Talk  not  of  compromise  now.  What, 
sir,  compromise  with  traitors  with  arms  in  their 
hands?  Talk  about  “  our  Southern  brethen  ” 
when  they  lay  their  swords  at  your  throat  and 
their  bayonets  at  your  bosoms  ?  Is  this  a  time 
to  talk  about  compromise  ?  Let  me  say,  and  I 
regret  that  I  have  to  say  it,  that  there  is  but 
one  way  to  compromise  this  matter,  and  that 
is  to  crush  the  leaders  of  this  rebellion  and  put 
down  treason.  You  have  got  to  subdue  them  ; 
you  have  got  to  conquer  them  ;  and  nothing  but 
the  sacrifice  of  life  and  blood  will  do  it.  The 
issue  is  made.  The  leaders  of  rebelliou  have 
decreed  eternal  separation  between  you  and 
them.  Those  leaders  must  be  conquered,  and 
a  new  set  of  men  brought  forward  who  are  to 
vitalize  and  develop  the  Union  feeling  in  the 
'South.  You  must  show  your  courage  here  as 
Senators,  and  impart  it  to  those  who  are  in  the 
field.  If  you  were  now  to  compromise  they 
would  believe  that  they  could  whip  you  one  to 
five,  and  you  could  not  live  in  peace  six  months, 
or  even  three  months.  Settle  the  question  now; 
settle  it  well ;  settle  it  finally ;  crush  out  the 
rebellion  and  punish  the  traitors.  I  want  to 
see  peace,  and  I  believe  that  is  the  shortest  way 
to  get  it.  Blood  must  be  shed,  life  must  be  sac¬ 
rificed,  and  you  may  as  well  begin  at  first  as 
last,  I  only  regret  that  the  Government  has 
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been  so  tardy  in  its  operations.  I  wish  the  is¬ 
sue  had  been  met  sooner.  I  believe  that  if  we 
had  seen  as  much  in  the  beginning  as  we  see 
to-day,  this  rebellion  would  have  been  wound 
up  and  peace  restored  to  the  land  by  this  time. 

But  let  us  go  on  ;  let  us  encourage  the  army 
and  the  navy  5  let  us  vote  the  men  and  the 
means  necessary  to  vitalize  and  to  bring  into 
requisition  the  enforcing  and  coercive  power  of 
the  Government ;  let  us  crush  out  the  rebellion, 
and  anxiously  look  forward  to  the  day — God 
grant  it  may  come  soon  1 — when  that  baleful 
comet  of  fire  and  of  blood  that  now  hovers  over 
this  distracted  people  may  be  chased  away  by 
the  benignant  star  of  peace.  Let  us  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  we  can  take  the  flag,  the 
glorious  flag  of  our  country,  and  nail  it  below 
the  cross,  afld  there  let  it  wave  as  it  waved  in 
the  olden  time,  and  let  us  gather  around  it,  and 
inscribe  as  our  motto,  “  Liberty  and  Union,  one 
and  inseparable,  now  and  forever.”  Let  us 
gather  around  it,  and  while  it  hangs  floating  be¬ 


neath  the  cross,  let  us  exclaim,  “  Christ  first,  bur 
country  next.”  Oh,  how  gladly  rejoiced  I  should 
be  to  see  the  dove  returning  to  the  ark  with 
the  fig  leaf,  indicating  that  land  was  found,  and 
that  the  mighty  waters  had  abated !  I  trust  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  we  can  do  as  they 
did  in  the  olden  times,  when  the  stars  sang  to¬ 
gether  in  the  morning,  and  all  creation  pro¬ 
claimed  the  glory  of  God.  Then  let  us  do  our 
duty  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  thereby  stimulate  our  braVe  oflScers 
and  soldiers  to  db  theirs  in  the  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  much  longer  than  I  intended.  In 
view  of  the  whole  case,  without  personal  un¬ 
kind  feeling  towards  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  duty  to  myself,  duty  to  my 
family,  duty  to  the  Constitution,  duty  to  the 
country,  obedience  to  the  public  judgment,  re¬ 
quire  me  to  cast  my  vote  to  expel  Mr.  Bright 
from  the  Senate,  and  when  the  occasion  arrives 
I  shall  so  record  my  vote. 
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